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NANCY MICKLEWRIGHT' 


LATE-NINETEENTH-CENTURY OTTOMAN 
WEDDING COSTUMES AS INDICATORS OF 

SOCIAL CHANGE 


Window-shoppers strolling down Istiklal Caddesi in 
Istanbul today can see the latest in Turkish fashion, 
including the white, lace-trimmed wedding dresses 
which also stock bridal shops in Europe and the United 
States. A century ago, when Istiklal Caddesi was 
known as the Grande Rue de Pera, prospective brides 
would have gone there to see the latest in wedding 
fashions, imported directly from Paris and London. 

An Ottoman bride of the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century had a wide range of options in the selec¬ 
tion of her wedding costume, from the most traditional 
village garment to the latest Paris original. Her choice 
would have been determined by her religion, her social 
status (which in turn involved her family and its finan¬ 
cial standing), and her education. European guests at 
Ottoman weddings describe a variety of bridal 
costumes, and this same variety exists in the costume 
collections of Turkish museums. 

Dress is a personal and public statement of the 
wearer’s social identity. Unlike many other examples of 
cultural identification, such as architectural style, 
interior furnishings, or literature, the adoption of a 
foreign tradition in clothing does not require the 
transfer of a complex technology or the use of 
unfamiliar tools. Costume is thus a social statement 
that is at the same time of great communicative value 
and easy to manipulate. In an effort to understand 
issues of cultural change and social values, paying 
attention to how a society chooses to represent itself— 
that is, its costume—will serve us well. 

Unfortunately since clothing is often used until worn 
out and then discarded it is difficult to reconstruct the 
costume history of even the recent past in great detail. 
The exceptions to this general rule are the clothing of 
the wealthy, who could afford to put well-liked 
garments aside and whose clothing was recorded by 
outside observers, and wedding costumes or any other 
highly valued clothing with a ritual association. 


Wedding clothes worn by women from a variety of 
social and economic groups illustrate an unusually 
complete range of the stages in the transition from 
traditional Ottoman dress to a European style of 
clothing and thus provide a particularly clear view of 
the process of costume change. Wedding dresses reflect 
the changes taking place among women in many social 
groups, not just the elite, and represent a rare oppor¬ 
tunity to study aspects of society otherwise not accessi¬ 
ble to the art historian. 

The dramatic changes taking place in the Ottoman 
empire in the second half of the nineteenth century, as 
it struggled to redefine itself vis-a-vis European culture, 
were reflected in nearly all aspects of women’s dress. A 
brief survey of its wedding costume provides a 
microcosm of this transformation in women’s fashion, 
as well as some preliminary conclusions concerning 
Ottoman society in the nineteenth century which can 
be drawn from a study of the changes in dress. 

Before examining the wedding costumes in detail, it 
will be useful to place them in context by reviewing the 
fashion situation in the Ottoman capital at that time. 
By 1900 fashion in Istanbul was radically different from 
what it had been at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The gradual transition from traditional to Euro¬ 
pean dress which had been underway for the previous 
forty or fifty years was greatly accelerated in the last 
thirty years of the century. European fashions were 
adopted most readily by the Greeks and Armenians, 
perhaps because their commercial contacts with Euro¬ 
peans increased their familiarity with the new fashions, 
or perhaps because they saw dress as a means of identi¬ 
fying themselves with their fellow Christians. 

Among Turkish women change proceeded more 
slowly. European fashions were adopted piecemeal, as 
in the substitution of a French-style jacket for the tradi¬ 
tional one, and in the increasing use of gloves and 
stockings noted by one traveler in 1845. A further stage 
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in the transition from traditional to European styles 
involved the creation of dresses which were partly tradi¬ 
tional and partly European in design. These garments 
looked very strange to European observers, but they 
satisfied the desire of Turkish women to appear 
fashionable and still stay within the bounds of pro¬ 
priety. 

In the 1850’s most of the Turkish women visited by 
Europeans still wore traditional costumes, according to 
the descriptions published by their European visitors,^ 
and traditional clothing continued to be worn at wed¬ 
dings. The 1860’s were the turning point in Ottoman 
fashion. By the middle years of the decade European 
dress was sometimes worn by women of the imperial 
harem, and also by the wealthy Istanbul women who 
emulated the ladies of the court. The royal visits to 
Istanbul by Empress Eugenie and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in 1866 removed any remaining bar¬ 
riers to the enthusiastic adoption of European fashions 
by the upper-class women of Istanbul. The Empress 
Eugenie was renowned for her beauty; the effect of her 
visit on Turkish women was great indeed. Zeyneb 
Hamm, a wealthy Turkish woman born in about 1890 
writes about the royal visitor: 

Imagine actually seeing in the flesh, the heroine of your 
grandmother’s stories, the Empress whose beauty 
fascinated the East, the Empress whose clothes the 
women copied, whose language they learnt, the woman 
who had, though perhaps she may not know it, the 
greatest influence on the lives of Turkish women.^ 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
empire in the same year, the Princess Alexandra was 
received by a lady of the harem in European garb. 
According to an observer in the suite of the Princess, 
the Turkish woman “was dressed quite in the Euro¬ 
pean style; a low evening dress covered with lace, and 
a long train, the Turkish star and ribbon over her 
shoulder, and in short, dressed like any European 
princess. 

Although it would seem from the accounts of Euro¬ 
pean visitors that old-style clothes had disappeared 
from Istanbul by the end of the century, this was not 
the case. Older women continued to wear the tradi¬ 
tional dress, as did women who had recently come to 
Istanbul from provincial areas. Some women who were 
neither old nor provincial still wore traditional 
clothing, perhaps for political or religious reasons. 
Demetra Brown, who visited Istanbul in 1909 describes 
her visit to the home of an important court figure: 


As I said before, this household was a strict one, and the 
women of the household obeyed all the laws of their 
creed, and followed the prescribed customs rigorously. 
Their nails were profusely dyed, and their indoor robes 
were one-piece garments of very costly materials. Their 
hair was done up in braids, while gauzy pieces of silk, 
cut bias, were arranged around their heads.^ 

There was a great range of wealth and sophistication 
within Ottoman society, and costume change did not 
take place at an even rate. For the most part, foreign 
visitors came into contact with the wealthy educated 
elite, and it was their costumes that were saved and 
talked about. The clothing worn by the majority of 
women in the city is mentioned by travelers only in 
passing and is difficult to trace. 

The women of the court and their circle could afford 
to spend extravagantly on fragile, fashionable garments 
to be worn a few times. Although other women would 
have liked to own such clothing, few could afford to. 
However, as the European writers indicate, by the last 
decades of the nineteenth century European fashion in 
one form or another was worn by many Istanbul 
women of all classes. Their costumes were often 
assembled in a way that was not pleasing to European 
taste, in exuberant or gaudy combinations of different 
colors and fabrics.® These costumes, which did not con¬ 
form to the haute-couture standards of the day, are 
much more difficult to document, since they were not 
saved and rarely appear in museum collections. Since 
even modest examples of wedding costumes were 
carefully saved and passed down from one generation 
to the next, however, these garments provide an idea of 
the variety in dress that existed at one time among the 
women of Istanbul. 

The wedding costumes all share one characteristic— 
the gold embroidery with which they were decorated— 
and for all the garments on which it appears, the 
embroidery is the decorative focus, usually covering the 
skirt, bodice, and sleeves. Floral motifs are the most 
common, although there is a wide variety in designs, 
from graceful garlands draped across the skirt to 
awkward flowers arranged in stiff rows. The term bin- 
dalli, or thousand branches, is used to refer to both the 
embroidery and the garments which the embroidery 
decorates,^ and there are some examples in which the 
delicate arrangements of thin branches actually look as 
if there were a thousand branches in the design. The 
embroidery is carried out using very thin gold or gold- 
colored wire wrapped around yellow thread. The 
flowers and branches of the design are cut out of card- 
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2. Eskisehir jacket. Uluumay Collection, 123. 


board, one side of which is then covered with thread 
and tacked to the dress. Details are worked in the gold- 
wrapped thread, sequins, and very thin wire twisted 
into tiny coils (fig. 1). There is a wide range in quality 
among the pieces; the gold wire of the most expensive 
pieces has not tarnished, and in some cases no yellow 
thread is used at all; the thread on less expensive 
examples is merely ornamented with a gold alloy which 
has tarnished over the years. In all but a few outstand¬ 
ing examples, the embroidered motifs are rather large 
in scale, creating an impression of stiff weightiness. 

Garments decorated with bindalli embroidery fall into 
two groups, depending on their fabric. In the first 
group, velvet in a range of dark colors (maroon, 
cranberry, cherry, purple, black, blue, and green) was 
used for wedding costumes which were either tradi¬ 
tional in style or modified versions of traditional 
garments. The second group consists of European-style 
two-piece dresses made of pastel shades (blue, pink, 
yellow, or eggshell) of satin. Examples of both sorts of 
bindalli garment can be found in the costume collection 
of nearly every Turkish museum; their presence attests 
to the widespread and enduring use of these wedding 
costumes. 

Velvet bindalli garments were produced in a variety 
of styles. A costume from the region of Eskisehir, in the 
collection of Esat Uluumay, demonstrates that bindalli 
embroidery was used on traditional garments (figs. 2- 
5). The Eskisehir costume consists of two pieces: salvar 
(long, baggy trousers) and a short jacket made of a 
heavy maroon cotton velvet, lined with a white cotton 
plain weave. Three widths of the 39 cm.-wide fabric 
were used for the salvar, which have a small leg opening 
at either side and a drawstring waist. The short jacket 
has no collar, fastens at the front with two hooks and 
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3. Eskisehir salvar. Uluumay Collection, 124. 


eyes, and has long, slightly tapered sleeves. Both 
machine and hand stitching were used in the construc¬ 
tion of the two pieces. The embroidery, which in this 
case was done in both silver and gold, decorates the side 
panels of each leg of the salvar, and the lapels, neck, and 
sleeves of the jacket. Garlands of flowers and leaves, 
ogival forms, and arabesque lines of varying lengths are 
combined to create a striking and carefully executed 
design. Single flowers are scattered on the backs of both 
garments. 

It is not clear that all of the large variety of tradi¬ 
tional garments on which bindalli embroidery appears 
was originally wedding clothing. However, at some 
point during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the embroidered costumes did acquire a wedding 
association. A British women who attended the wed¬ 
ding of the son of the grand vizier in 1850 described the 
costume of the bride as a salvar and entari of ‘‘scarlet 
cashmere, heavily and tastefully wrought with gold.”® 
Velvet bindalli dresses and jackets were worn at wed¬ 
dings well into the twentieth century—long after a 
more European style of clothing had been adopted for 
everyday use—by families wishing a traditional 
wedding.^ 

The most common bindalli garment is a dress, which 
was often worn together with a matching vest or jacket. 
The dress illustrated in figures 6 and 7, from the Yapi 
ve Kredi Bankasi in Istanbul, is of maroon cotton 
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4. Eski§ehir jacket. Uluumay Collection, 123. 


velvet. The garment is transitional in its construction, 
reflecting an awareness of European styles—in this case 
a dress put on over the head—combined with an 
unfamiliarity with European tailoring methods. Just as 
in an entari, the robe which was the main component of 
the traditional costume, a long length of fabric makes 
up the main part of the dress, with triangular pieces 
added at the sides for fullness. A metad belt would have 
been worn around the waist. There is no collar, just a 
round neck and front opening, which in the entari would 
have been extended the length of the fabric producing 
a robe instead of a dress. The long untapered sleeves 
are of one piece with the seam at the underarm or 
slightly offset. The neck and front opening, sleeves, and 
hem are all trimmed with machine-made white cotton 
lace. A long garland of embroidered flowers and bows 
encircles the neck, forms a double line down the dress 
front, and follows the skirt hem. A large floral motif is 
placed on either side of the dress bodice, a bouquet 
appears at the center of the skirt bottom, front and 
back, and single upright flowers are arranged in orderly 
rows on the rest of the dress. As is the case with many 
of the velvet garments, the gold embroidery is very for¬ 
mal, stiffly and symmetrically arranged, with the 
design elements large in scale. 

Dresses like the one just described were often worn 
with matching velvet jackets or vests. These garments 
were hip-length or longer, A-line in style, and also 
decorated with gold embroidery. As the jacket 
illustrated in figure 8 demonstrates, the embroidery on 
the overgarments matched the dress embroidery in 
style and scale. The jackets and vests are often 
ornamented with a garland which edges the neck, front 



5. Eski^ehir salvar. Uluumay Collection, 124. 


opening, hem, and sleeves. One or two varieties of 
floral motifs are symmetrically placed, and the design 
is completed by single flowers carefully scattered over 
the rest of the garment. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, the 
two-piece dress of European fashion was adopted by 
Turkish women for wedding costumes. Usually made 
of off-white, pale pink, or blue satin, the dresses show 
variety in both their construction and decoration, 
although bindalli embroidery is always used. A bridal 
dress from the Bursa region in the Uluumay collection 
(figs. 9-10) is an example of this kind of costume. It is 
of pink satin, lined with white cotton, and embroidered 
with floral designs and swags. The fitted blouse has a 
stand-up collar, darts in the front, long sleeves exten¬ 
sively patched, and a side front closing. The long skirt 
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6. Dress. Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi, 1/211. 


is simply constructed of rectangular pieces attached to 
a white waistbcind with irregular tucks taken for fit. 
Ties are sewn to the waistband in order to close the 
skirt. The collar, sleeves, and hem are edged with white 
lace. A fabric belt decorated with a running band of 
gold embroidery hides the white waistband. In addi¬ 
tion, a collar-like piece of fabric ornamented with gold 
embroidery and lace was worn on the blouse, dividing 
the yoke and bodice. According to the owner of this 
garment, it would have been worn with the traditional 
undergtirments of its region: gomlek, and salvor of coarse 
hand-woven cotton with embroidered leg panels. 

The Bursa bride’s costume is not in good condition 
and was obviously worn many times for weddings and 
other special occasions. That is not the case for the 
three wedding dresses in the Sadberk Hamm collection 
in Buyiikdere, north of Istanbul. Although all three 
have been worn, none shows any extensive signs of 
wear. They were all very expensive garments, made to 
be worn by a p 2 irticular bride and then saved, perhaps 
to be worn once more by a bride in the next generation. 
The women who owned them could afford to put their 
wedding dresses away because they would have had 
other dresses for special occasions. 



7. Dress. Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi, 1/211. 



8. Jacket. Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi, 1/204. 
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9. Bursa blouse. Uluumay Collection, 15. 


The first example from the Sadberk Hamm Museum 
(1293, K.211) is somewhat similar to the Bursa 
costume (figs. 11-13). Like that costume, the Sadberk 
Hamm example consists of a long full skirt and fitted 
blouse with stand-up collar to be worn over the skirt. 
A comparison of the details of style, construction, and 
decoration of the two costumes illustrates the dif¬ 
ferences between a provincial garment and one from 
the fashion center of the empire. The Sadberk Hamm 
garment is much more fashionable in its design—the 
blouse bodice is more closely fitted, and the long sleeves 
are very full at the shoulder, tapering to narrow wrists. 
The skirt has a train. The entire costume is machine 
sewn and very neatly constructed. The side pieces of 
the skirt are tapered at the waist, and the fabric is 
carefully pleated into the waistband, which has a hook- 
and-eye closing. Both garments are decorated with gold 
embroidery, but instead of being trimmed with 
machine-made lace, the Sadberk Hamm costume has a 
trim made of glass beads sewn to the sleeve ends and 
blouse hem with thread dyed to match the fabric. The 
fabric itself is very unusual; instead of the more com¬ 
mon pastel-colored satin, the dress is made of a 
beautiful satin of dark blue-green (called “petrol- 
colored” in Turkish). 

The second two wedding costumes are both of heavy 
beige satin and are very European in their styling, 
although decorated with bindalli embroidery. The first 
of these (1554 K.224) is an elaborate two-piece dress 
(figs. 14-15). The fitted bodice has a stand-up collar 
and long sleeves, very full at the shoulders, tapering to 
tightly fitted wrists closed with three hooks and eyes. 
The blouse is designed to appear as jacket and blouse 
with a pleated satin and tulle inset in the center and 
satin jacket on either side. It is a complicated construc¬ 



10. Bursa skirt. Uluumay Collection, 14. 


tion with off-center hook-and-eye closing. The jacket is 
completely lined with a fine cotton; darts and boned 
stays hold the shape of the bodice. The skirt is a wide 
A-line in front, with a back placket closing hidden by 
a series of deep pleats which form a very long and full 
train. The tulle used in the top appears in the skirt, 
used to create the impression of an overskirt, bordered 
on each side by gold embroidery. The embroidery on 
both blouse and skirt is done in very thin metal wire, 
not wire-wrapped thread, in an unusual kind of arab¬ 
esque design. 

The last costume from the Sadberk Hamm Museum 
(1359 K.226) belonged to Ataturk’s sister (fig. 16). 
Like the previous example, it is a two-piece dress, but 
instead of being high-necked, it has a low square 
neckline, which is extremely unusual in Turkish 
costume no matter how strongly influenced by Euro¬ 
pean fashion. The short fitted top has big leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and a hook-and-eye closing in front. The long 
skirt is heavily gathered in back, with a back hook-and- 
eye closing and very long train. The original silk lining 
has been removed, exposing the starched white cotton 
which was sewn to the bottom of the skirt to stiffen it. 
The neckline, wrists, and entire skirt hem are scalloped 
and edged with gold. The costume is decorated with a 
very fine bindalli design, carried out with gold wire, 
used in strands of seven or eight wires. 

Two-piece satin wedding dresses decorated with bin¬ 
dalli embroidery appear in most Turkish museums. 
Their condition and degree of sophistication range 
from the well-worn, provincial Bursa costume to the 
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11. Blouse. Sadberk Hamm Collection, 1293 K. 211. 


virtually unworn, highly fashionable examples in the 
Sadberk Hamm Museum. Although all have the same 
basic form of a two-piece dress with a full skirt, the 
dresses exhibit a wide variety in construction and 
decorative detail, as examples gathered together for the 
Anatolian Civilisations Exhibition, held in Istanbul in 
1983, indicate (figs. 17-18). 

The bindalli garments discussed here are all examples 
of the merging of Ottoman and European fashions. 
From the traditional Eskisehir costume of jacket and 
salvar, to the one-piece dresses, transitional in both style 
and construction, and continuing with a European style 
of satin dresses, the costumes demonstrate the differing 
degree to which European elements were incorporated 
into the dress of Ottoman women. The latter group, 
two-piece European-style dresses, illustrates further the 
variation present in a single garment type at a moment 
of transition in Ottoman fashion, since it includes at the 
same time the provincial Bursa costume and the 
extremely fashionable dress of Ataturk’s sister. 
Although bindalli garments were only a part of the 
fashion picture, the variety within this small group of 
garments is indicative of the range of costume alter¬ 
natives available in late-nineteenth-century Istanbul. 

To a greater or lesser degree, knowledge about and 
interest in European fashion permeated all groups in 
Ottoman society. The rate at which the new styles were 
adopted was very uneven, as reported by the many 
eyewitnesses who saw everything from awkward imita¬ 
tions of out-of-date styles to Parisian imports in a single 
gathering. An individual’s choice about her dress 
would have been influenced by her own taste and sense 



of social identity as well as her knowledge of European 
styles, wealth, family and social position. 

The women of the elite—that is, the women of the 
court, the wives of court or military officials, the wives 
of religious leaders, and the wives of the wealthy—were 
the fashion leaders, since they had the money and 
leisure to concern themselves with such matters. The 
rise of a new middle class, which came about as a 
consequence of the expansion of the government 
bureaucracy,and the increased availability of educa¬ 
tion for women^^ created a second group who also had, 
although to a lesser degree than the women of the elite, 
the money, leisure, and familiarity with European ways 
to acquire the new fashions. 
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13. Costume. Sadberk Hamm Collection, 1293 K. 211. (Photograph 
courtesy of the Sadberk Hamm Museum.) 


As the nineteenth century progressed, European 
fashions became more accessible to working women. 
With the increase in the numbers of Europeans visiting 
and living in Istanbul,European women, who of 
course did not conceal their dress in public, would have 
been very visible Europeans resident in Istanbul 
always employed local women in their homes, and 
would have had contact with other local residents; all 
of these women would have been familiar with the 
European style of clothing. And as the numbers of 
Ottoman women wearing the new fashions grew, their 
servants too would have become more knowledgeable 
about styles. 

The changes which took place in women's costume 
in nineteenth-century Istanbul were far-reaching. 


involving much more than the use of imported fabric or 
the substitution of a Parisian jacket for a locally made 
one. The European and Ottoman clothing traditions 
embodied completely different conceptions of dress and 
style, and so the replacement of one tradition by the 
other required the adoption of new ideas as well as new 
garments. Ottoman costume, like the costume of the 
rest of the Islamic world, was composed of a number of 
layers, all loose-fitting, held in place by belts or sashes. 
The body was well hidden by layers of fabric, 
and garments were often interchangeable. The visual 
impact of the ensemble depended on the colors and tex¬ 
tures of the material used, as well as the embroidery 
and gold trim with which it was decorated. European 
garments, on the other hand, were form-fitting, 
tailored exactly to fit the wearer. The various pieces of 
an ensemble were not interchangeable—the crinoline 
could not be worn over the dress, for instance. The suc¬ 
cess of an outfit rested primarily on the tailoring, 
although fabric and decoration were also important. 
When Ottoman women chose to wear European 
dresses rather than entari and §alvar, they were choosing 
more than just a fashionable garment. They were also 
choosing the costume tradition of the West and aban¬ 
doning the traditions which had characterized the 
entire Islamic world. 

The adoption of European clothing by the women of 
Istanbul was one reflection of the changing values and 
orientation of Ottoman society. Values and social 
orientation are difficult to quantify or explain, but for¬ 
tunately some aspects of fashion change are less difficult 
to understand. It is clear, for instance, that the rate of 
change in fashion was directly related to the numbers 
of Europeans in Istanbul, and to the changing patterns 
of international trade which led to the greater 
availability of European goods. Yet other aspects of 
European culture, such as literature, theater, and fur¬ 
niture, were not adopted so readily. Why not? 

The answer lies in the comparative ease with which 
the various technologies could be transferred. No new 
equipment was required to adopt the European 
clothing, and the new tailoring methods were easily 
learned by experienced tailors merely by examining the 
clothes or by using patterns. The transfer of informa¬ 
tion took place at no cost, with no official permission or 
government institutions involved. 

The spread of European literature was another mat¬ 
ter. Learning a foreign language was the first require¬ 
ment, for either the translators or the reading public. 
Books could then be imported from Europe, at some 
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14. Blouse. Sadberk Hamm Collection, 1554 K. 224. 


expense and in limited number, or printed locally. 
Printing presses in Istanbul were not numerous, and 
they were under close government supervision, subject 
to censorship. 

The introduction of European drama to Istanbul is 
similarly complicated. The European theater was dif¬ 
ferent from the Ottoman institutions of the karagoz or 
shadow-puppet plays performed for children, or the 
storytellers who told their tales to men in coffeehouses 
and women at parties. But even after the concept of the 
theater had gained acceptance, difficulties remained. 
Touring troupes came to the city, but their visits were 
subject to the whims of the tour organizers and of the 
government authorities. Local productions faced 
problems in obtaining printed scripts and suitable halls 
for staging, and were also under government 
scrutiny. 

Although the adoption of a European style of fur¬ 
niture did not require the approval of any government 
department, there were other difficulties. Access to the 
chairs, tables, and beds used by foreigners was limited. 
It is much easier to look at people’s clothes than it is to 
see into their houses, and European interiors could only 
have been seen at the court palaces, embassies, 
residences of foreigners, and the big hotels.^® Once 
models were available, local craftsmen could learn to 
make the new furniture, but a considerable expansion 
of their skills would have been necessary. Furniture was 
also imported from Europe, no doubt at a high price. 
Just as European costume was adopted piece by piece, 
so was furniture. It could not have been otherwise: one 
or two straight-backed chairs could be added to a tradi¬ 
tional room, but the wholesale adoption of European 
furniture required a complete reorganization of the 
interior space of the house. The multifunctional sitting. 



15. Skirt. Sadberk Hamm Collection, 1554 K. 224. 


eating, and sleeping room in which meals were eaten on 
trays during the day and mattresses brought out from 
cupboards at night had to be replaced by rooms whose 
purposes were determined by the kind of furniture they 
contained. 

Costume is thus an aspect, perhaps the only aspect, 
of a foreign culture which is at the same time simple to 
assume, but of great cultural significance. The new 
technology was readily available and new clothes are 
relatively inexpensive, so the adoption of European 
fashion was an easy but very meaningful way of 
expressing personal and social identity. The fashion 
changes made by Ottoman women are indicative of the 
changes taking place within their society during the 
nineteenth century. There are two aspects of the 
transformation in women’s dress which are particularly 
important for understanding Ottoman society: the fact 
that European dress was adopted at all; and the fact 
that the rate of change was so uneven. 
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16. Costume. Sadberk Hauiim Collection, 1359 K. 226. 
(Photograph courtesy of the Sadberk Hamm Museum.) 


The Ottoman exposure to Europecins was greatly 
increased in the nineteenth century. There is no doubt 
of that, yet there had been Europeans, as well as 
imported goods, present in the empire for centuries. 
European fabric had been used for women’s clothing, 
as was fabric from Iran and India, but the traditionzd 
costume had not been substantially altered by the use 
of imported fabric. The enormous impact of European 
fashion on the dress of Istanbul women, and the impact 
of other aspects of European culture on the Ottomans, 
could only have been the result of a profound reorienta¬ 
tion on the part of the Ottomans themselves. 

The new interest of the Ottomans in Europe and 
their willingness to adopt certain aspects of European 
culture can be seen as presaging the major changes 
which would taike place in Turkey during the early 


years of the Republic. There was not, however, a 
repudiation of all of their own traditions. In fashion 
terms, the combining of the two traditions can be seen 
most easily in the wedding clothing discussed here, 
particularly in the two-piece wedding dresses of Euro¬ 
pean cut decorated with gold hindalli embroidery. The 
nineteenth-century wedding dress of Armenian 
women, a white European-style wedding gown worn 
with the traditional veil of long gold threads covering 
the face, is another example of this merging of tradi¬ 
tions in wedding costume.Choosing certain elements 
from the foreign culture to combine with the local tradi¬ 
tion is a kind of cultural redefinition which has con¬ 
tinued in Turkey, and elsewhere, into the present. 

Second, the uneven rate at which European fashions 
were adopted confirms what has been noted elsewhere: 
that nineteenth-century Ottoman society was no longer 
as well ordered and clearly organized as it once may 
have been. The relatively homogeneous dress of earlier 
centuries, in which ethnic or religious identification 
was clearly signaled, was replaced by eclectic combina¬ 
tions of diverse costume elements. The increasingly 
personal choices made by women concerning their 
clothing reflect the breakdown of the traditional social 
groups and the growing independence of women. 
Religious or ethnic identity was no longer necessarily 
the dominant social concern. Ottoman society, 
especially in Istanbul, the capital, became increasingly 
involved in redefining itself in terms of the European 
examples with which it was confronted. Women chose 
their dress to indicate their sophistication (which was 
seen as familiarity with things European), as well as 
their membership in a particular religious or ethnic 
community. The complex process of the reforming and 
realigning of social groups which led to a complete 
reordering of Ottoman society was paralleled in the 
nineteenth century by the gradual emergence of new 
styles and standards in women’s costume. 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbory Michigan 

NOTES 

1. The initizd research of this project was supported by a grant 
from the Fulbright Commission for Educationcd Exchange 
between the United States and Turkey. A second trip to Istan¬ 
bul was made possible by a grant from the American Research 
Institute in Turkey. I am very grateful to both of those 
organizations, and to the many people who have aided me in 
various stages of my work, particularly Professors Renata 
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17. Satin wedding dress with bindalli embroidery. Exhibited at the 
Anatolian Civilisations Exhibition, Istanbul, 1983. 


Holod and Nurhan Atasoy. I would also like to thank Mrs. 
Sevgi Gunul, who very graciously gave me access to all the 
costumes in the collection of the Sadberk Hamm Museum, Mr. 
Esat Uluumay, who allowed me to study his large collection of 
costumes, and the Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi for permission to 
study their collection. 

2. As Europeans, both residents and visitors, in Istanbul grew in 
number, so did the published accounts of their experiences, and 
these are often useful sources of information. The writings of 



18. Satin wedding dresses with bindalli embroidery. Exhibited at the 
Anatolian Civilisations Exhibition, Istanbul, 1983. 


nineteenth-century travelers to the Ottoman empire are not, 
however, all of equal value. As observers of dress, women are 
generally more useful than men. An exception among the latter 
is Charles White, whose book. Three Years in Constantinople, or 
Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1844 (London, 1845), is a virtual 
encyclopedia of facts concerning every aspect of life in Istanbul 
at mid-century. The voluminous writings by women about the 
Ottoman empire can be divided into three groups: travel 
accounts, of which the most useful are those by Julia Pardoe, 
The City of the Sultan and Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1836 
(Philadelphia, 1837), and Carolyn Paine, Tent and Harem: Notes 
of Oriental Trip (New York, 1859): memoirs written following a 
longer stay in the empire (see particularly Emmeline Lott, 
Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople [Philadelphia, n.d. (c. 
1865)]; Harriet Dufferin Ava, My Russian and Turkish Journals 
[New York, 1917]; Mary Adelaide Walker, Eastern Life and 
Scenery [London, 1886]; Dorina Neave, Twenty-six Years on the 
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Bosphorus [London, 1933]; and Mrs. Edmund Hornby, In and 
Around Stamboul [Philadelphia, 1863]); and works written by 
women on the subject of Turkish women based on their own 
observations. The works of Lucy M. J. Garnett {The Women of 
Turkey and Their Folklore [London, 1891]) and Grace Ellison {An 
Englishwoman in a Turkish Harem [New York, 1915]) are the most 
complete and reliable of this category. Apparently a trip to 
Istanbul was not complete without a visit to a harem, but every 
foreign visitor somehow manages to get herself invited to visit 
a Turkish lady at home, and the accounts of these visits provide 
useful details of at-home dress and manners. 

3. Zeyneb Hanoum, A Turkish Woman’s European Impressions, ed. 
Grace Ellison (Philadelphia, 1913), p. 133. 

4. Mrs. William (Theresa) Gvty, Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constan¬ 
tinople, the Crimea, Greece, etc., in the Suite of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales (New York, 1870), p. 165-66. 

5. Demetra Vaka Brown, Haremlik: Some Pages from the Life of 
Turkish Women (Boston, 1909), p. 71. 

6. For example, Albert Smith describes the evening promenade of 
Greek women which took place in the Princes Isles in 1851: 
“But the most curious feature of all this was, that in their over¬ 
powering costumes, there was no particular fashion prevalent. 
Everything had evidently been made from a book, or imported 
from some dashing European milliners, but at all sorts of 
periods; so that there were long and short petticoats, and wide 
and narrow bonnets, and polkas and mantillas, and summer 
fly-away scarfs over winter dresses, all jumbled together to 
create a sensation and outshine the neighbors {A Month at Con¬ 
stantinople [London, 1851], p. 224). Mrs. Edmund Hornby pro¬ 
vides a rare mention of the dress of some working-class women 
in Istanbul; her negative reaction to their appearance is typical 
of the dim view taken by Europeans of the eclectic costume 
combinations assembled by Ottoman women, “I was grieved to 
hear last autumn that some caiquejee’s [boatrower’s] wives and 
daughters had made their appearance at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia perfect scare crows, from an absurd attempt to copy the 
dress of some Frenchwomen whom they had seen and admired” 
{In and Around Stamboul, p. 189). 

7. In his dictionary of Turkish clothing and ornament, Kocu says 
bindalli is the name of an old fabric, and for fabric and Silk 
garments decorated with large leaves and branches 
embroidered with gold wire. Both men’s and women’s 
garments were decorated with bindalli embroidery (Resad 
Ekrem Kocu, Turk Giyim Kusam ve Siislenme Sozliigii [Ankara, 
1967], p. 39). For a discussion of the techniques involved in the 
production and use of gold thread, see also A. D. Barker, Gold 
Lace and Embroidery (Bradford, Eng., 1980). 

8. Paine, Tent and Harem, p. 63. 

9. Personal communication from Mrs. Gunul of the Sadberk 
Hamm Museum. 

10. The smooth functioning of government was of course of vital 
importance to politicians throughout the Ottoman period, but 
interest in government reform became paramount during the 
nineteenth century. The Tanzimat era, which lasted until the 
accession of Abdulhamid in 1876, began during the reign of 
Mahmud II with an imperial rescript, the giilhane hatt-i humayun, 
read publicly on November 3, 1839. Changes in the govern¬ 
ment during the Tanzimat followed several main trends. In the 
first place, the scope of the government was gradually enlarged 
to include many aspects of life not formerly considered to be the 
concern of the central government, such as education, commu¬ 


nications, and the judicial system. Second, as the functions of 
the government became more diverse, its structure became 
more complex. The ministries and departments set up under 
Mahmud expanded and developed into working ministries 
which shaped and administered policy. As the growth and 
elaboration of the central government continued under the men 
of the Tanzimat, political power was gradually moved from the 
palace to the Porte, and the numbers required to staff the 
government offices grew, leading to the formation of a new 
group of middle-level bureaucrats. See Ahmet Evin, The. Origin 
and Development of the Novel in (Minneapolis, 1983); Kemal 

Karpat, “The Transformation of the Ottoman State, 1789- 
1908,” in International Journal of Middle East Studies 3 (1972): 243- 
81; Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London, 
1968); §erif A. Mardin, “Ideology and Religion in the Turkish 
Revolution,” in International Journal of Middle East Studies 2 
(1971): 197-211; and Stanford J. Shaw, “Some Aspects of the 
Aims and Achievements of the Nineteenth-Century Ottoman 
Reformers,” in Beginnings of Modernization in the Middle East, ed. 
William Polk and Richard Chambers (Chicago, 1968), and 
idem. History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey (Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., 1977), vol. 2, for more on the subject of the for¬ 
mation of a middle-class in nineteenth-century Istanbul. 

11. The creation of a secular educational system for both girls and 
boys was an important component of the Tanzimat reforms. 
Shaw {Ottoman Empire, 2:108) estimates that by 1895 over one- 
third of school-age girls were attending primary school. In addi¬ 
tion to the government rusdiye or primary schools, there were a 
large number of private schools for girls in Istanbul run by 
religious minorities and foreigners. A teacher-training school 
for women was opened in 1870 (ibid.). Girls of upper-class 
families were often educated at home by European governesses. 

12. The numbers of Europeans living in Istanbul grew steadily 
throughout the nineteenth century. According to one source, 
there were 127,000 foreigners living in Istanbul in 1897 
(Charles Issawi, The Economic History of Turkey 1800-1914 
[Chicago, 1980], p. 58) out of a total population of more than 
850,000. (The 1886 census figures for Istanbul’s population 
were 851,527, according to Zeynep Qelik {The Remaking of Istan¬ 
bul: Portrait of an Ottoman City in the Nineteenth Century [Seattle, 
1986], p. 37). Shaw estimates that 100,000 foreigners emigrated 
to the city between 1840 and 1900 {Ottoman Empire 2:241). 

13. The mechanics of fashion-technology transfer can be under¬ 
stood by examining transitional garments which have Ottoman 
tailoring and European details of style, as well as by looking at 
the means through which European fashion information 
reached the women of Istanbul (see Nancy Micklewright, 
“Women’s Dress in Nineteenth-Century Istanbul: Mirror of a 
Changing Society,” Ph.D. diss.. University of Pennsylvania, 
1986, pp. 187-205, and idem, “Tracing the Transformation of 
Women’s Dress in Nineteenth-Century Istanbul,” Dress 
[1987]). 

14. Although the first Turkish printing press was established in 
Istanbul in 1727, it was not until the mid 1830’s, under 
Mahmud II, that Turkish-language books began to be printed 
in any number. After that there was a steady growth in the 
number of presses in the city: from 54 in 1883 to 99 in 1908 by 
one estimate (Lewis, Emergence of Modern Turkey, p. 184). How¬ 
ever, the first press law was passed in 1865, and during the 
reign of Abdulhamid, government censorship of the presses 
became increasingly strict. The first translations of European 
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books were textbooks; it was not until 1859 that the first two 
works of Western literature were translated into Turkish. In the 
following decades more literature was translated, and when 
government censors intervened, books and journals were sent to 
Turkey via foreign postal services which were not subject to 
Ottoman inspection. See Evin, The Novel in Turkey, chapter 3, 
for a further discussion of the availability of European literature 
in Istanbul. 

15. Theatrical productions given by both local and visiting groups 
were advertised and reported on in the European-language 
newspapers— La Turquie, Journal de Constantinople, the Levant 
Herald, and the Oriental Advertiser —of nineteenth-century Istan¬ 
bul. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire, 2:130 ff., and Evin also 
discuss the development of the European theater in Istanbul. 


16. For most of the nineteenth century, social contact between 
Europeans and Turks was very limited. Ottoman women 
received European women in their homes, but did not visit 
European homes, frequent public places such as hotels, or 
attend the social events held at the foreign embassies and 
residences, and they did not appear at court. Ottoman govern¬ 
ment officials did sometimes attend the dinners and receptions 
given by the European diplomatic community, and were of 
course present at court functions, but they were a very small 
percentage of the overall population, most of whom had little 
exposure to European interior decorating. 

17. The white Victorian wedding gown and gold veil of Armenian 
brides in nineteenth-century Istanbul is reported by Carolyn 
Paine, Tent and Harem, pp. 82-83. 
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